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The authors discuss several studies all of which 
demonstrate that duration of self -disclosure is a reliable component 
of the Interpersonal process. They review other aspects of 
self-disclosur? including that: (1) the act of revealing is not 
rewarding per se but can lead to rewards depending on the 
interpersonal nature of the situation; (2) socially isolated or 
closed situations encourage accelerated self -disclosure, especially 
in intieate areas of exchange; and (3) verbal exchange is a key 
process in interpersonal development • According to the authors, the 
non-verbal response of "amount of time talked" proves to be the most 
fruitful aspect of self-disclosure because it offers a additional 
advantages to studying the interpersonal process. Time spent talking 
can be easily measured with a pocket stop-watch. Subjects are not 
aware that the length of their disclosures is being taped; hence, it 
is impossible for them deliberately to distort their responses. The 
authors attest to the measure's sensitivity and usefulness as 
witnessed by the stability of findings across studies. (Author/PC) 
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Social penetration theory (Altman and Taylor^ 1^73) has qenerated 
a number of empirical studies designed to Investigate personality. 



\S\U reward/cost factors and situations In <1eveloplnn Interpersonal rolatlon- 

^1 ships. The unique contribution of this theory Is Its portrayal of 

C3> I 

developing social Interactions as procee'Jlnc gradually and systematt- 
0| cally fron superficial to Intimate levels of discourse. That Is, 

Individuals nenerallv let others know than ctradually, first dlscloslnn 
less Intlnate Infornwitlon and later making more personal aspects of 
themselves f;no»vn to others. 
I P Taylor and Oherlandsr (T^'''') found that IndlvHuals characterized 

as high dlsclosars were nore sensitive to people and made finer distinc- 
tions among social stInuU In their Internersonal v^orlJ. More specifi- 
cally, we discovered that Individuals who are more open Interoersonally 
are also mora skllle'^ In senslno, processing and organising Information > 
about others. Additional evidence regarding predisposition to disclose 
Indicates that Individuals who depart from their baselines for disclosure 
by *overdl«:closlni ' or underdl sc I os I n<7* exnterlonce serious Interpersonal 
difficulties (Taylor, AUman and "heeler, 1073). 

In discussing the rewarding aspects of self-Ulsclosure, we have 

arnued that reveal inn Is not rewardlna per se but can lead to rewards 
^ • 

(ys deoending on the Interpersonal nature of the situation. That Is, the 

O 

^ rewarding value of disclosure is dyadic — satisfaction derives from the 

SSS Joint contribution of character! cttcs of the revealer and characteristics 
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of tha rocTyiftnt. in ;!sctcr>ur*^ lanJo to rr.^rd or non-rcv/ari tt Is 
because of the reaction of the redolent to the dtsclosurft» not from the 
disclosure Itself. T?its Is not to say that v/« cannot anticipate which 
disclosures will {»e reward I nt! and which wfU be non- reward! no » only that 
the final judgnent nust nwalt the nedlatlno experiences of the recipient. 
Indeed. have successfully denionstrated that mixed patterns of rewards 
and costs can have surprlslnri outcomes (Taylor, Mtman and Sorrentino, 
l'^'-'^). 'oncthelass. In all of our research w have use-^ definitions of 
rewards and costs consistent with those of Momans (n^^^) and Thlbault 
and Kelley (l'?r^)i . .posttlvn and nenatlve nxperlences In a social 
relationship' {Mtman and Taylor, 1^73, p. T^ * In all of our studies 
the data Indicate that openness to others, especially H Intltnata areas. 
Is affected by rc\/ard/cost factors, "tille Indlvliiuals are readily willing 
to disclose superficial aspects of thenselves, there Is <irc»at reluctance 
and a good deal of discrimination rerr.irdlnri sel f-dlsclosure In core 
Intimate areas. 

Finally, social penetration theory dellneatas the Impact of situa- 
tional factors on developing Interpersonal relations. Situational 
factors Include the nhyslcal environment, the social sett Inn, and role 
relationships, tn addition to physical proxinlty and arranoenent of 
the envlronnent, closed versus onen envlronnents have produced differ- 
ences tn degree of Interpersonal openness. Our studies have generally 
shown that socially Isolated or closed situations encourage accelerated 
scl f-dlsclosure, especially In Intlnatc areas of exchange (Altman 
and llaythorn, P'v" Taylor, '^Itnan and Sorrentino, P''-'^- T?;ylor, Mt- 
man and Vlieelei , ^7''^) . 
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HpeaHth and ''opt.*', rtmnslons of Social Tenetratton 

In all of the studies cited above the baste dependent variable has 
bean verbal self -disclosure. Howev^sr* In attempting to portray a two- 
dlnenslonal aspect of Interpersonal developnent, vfe have caterrorlxed 
disclosures into a breadth and depth conceptualization. This analysis 
of hreadth and depth dlnenslons In social discourse follotvs closely 
Lewln's central 'peripheral concftpt of personality In '^hlch key Influ- 
ential properties are thounht to he peripheral. In order to ooeratlon- 
altze these distinctions we scaled a pool of Items for Intimacy of content 
using the Thurstone procedure of equ??l- appear Inn Intervals (Thurstone 
and Chave, IW). All Itens \^re also sorted Into topical catcqorics. 

flperat tonally, breadth can Heflned In terms of V.\e nunber of 
Itens or topical cateoorles an individual discloses about hlnself. 
Measures of depth of disclosure can he derived fron the Thurstone scale 
values of ttens disclosed in Interpersonal Interaction as an index of 
depth. 

In a series of studies we havr? oxamln'^d reoulatory nechantsns that 
mediate the Inipact of revf*5rd/cost patterns on self-dlscloslnf! behaviors. 
These studies have consistently shown that verbal exchange Is a key 
process in Interpersonal develoonent. "owever, a serendipitous findlnn 
in these studies has heen the effects derived from nonverbal aspects 
of self-disclosure. It Is these nonverbal aspects of self-disclosure 
upon which wc will concentrate in this paper. 
^Quard/r.aot TiKpectancles 

The typical paradlon employed which generated the data to be pre- 
sented below Involved the manipulation of four Interpersonal reward/ 
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cost paiterrii: 

(!) Continuous Positive— continuously positive relnforcfinont (reward) 

throughout the exprtrktent 
iZ) Later Positive— Initially nenatlve reinforcement (cost) which 

later became positive (rewarH) 
{%) Continuous 'egattve— continuously nenatlve relnforcopwnt (cost) 

throughout the expert man t 
{h) later *'eoatlve— Initial ly positive rclnforctrent (reward) which 

later became negative (cost) 
In all esses these reward/cost patterns were oiiabllshed through 
confederate's responses to subjects during four trials of Interaction. 
The proportion of positive to negative trials and the lenqth of trials 
varied from experiment to exp^srlment. In some cases the mlxof* patterns 
were equal--two trials nenatlve and tv/o trials positive; In others there 
was a three to one ratio hetv^en positive and negative reinforcement 
trials. 

Rf^GMtTS A.!^^ niSCUSSlOf! 
As InHlcated above, the major dapendeat variable In all of these 
experiments was verbal self-dlsclosur«. ffot-'ever, we looked at several 
facets of this respons«j--breadth, depth ami amount of time talked. 
Average amount of time talked proved to be the most fruitful aspect of 
self -•disclosure. As can bo soen In Flnure I, subjects rocelvlno con- 
Insert Floure 1 about here 

tlnuously positive reinforcement sho'-wtd early Increases In the average 
amount of time spent talking. This trend remained significantly higher 
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over tha four trials t.ton was t?ie case For subjects receiving the other 
patterns of reinforcement. Subjects In the later "osltlve groups, who 
had tlielr Initial ly negative experiences rtt scon firmed, also showed a 
marginally slonlf leant rise In anount of ttitie spent talkinq af)out 
thenselves. tlowcvar, this trenil did not reach the level of disclosure 
ttfie achieved by the former group. Subjects expose-^ to the Continuous 
Ilegativc and Later 'egatlve reinforcement patterns sho\ifed no Increase 
In the average anount of disclosure tine, and did not differ signifi- 
cantly from each other. 

These data are from a H^''* study In which we predicted a contrast 
effect. That Is, a second behavioral event will have Its greatest 
Impact v/hen It Is Inconsistent with earlier behavior. This phenomenon 
has been reported by Berkowltz (IH^Oa, IT^Ob); a second act which was 
relatively aaqresslvft had Its greatest Inpact when It has been ^receded 
by s friendlier behavior, ^nd as Sleaman discussed earlier In this 
synr>osium, Aronson and Lln^J^jr (P'm) hive referred to this same outcome 
as the 'gain-loss ' effect. 

Pxaminatlon of the data In Figure I Indicates that v/o did not find 
the predicted contrast effect, ".owever, In a subsequent r«»!>nc3tlon 
of this study, U5ln{i stronger nanlpulatlons, the contrast hypothesis 
was conflrr^d (see Figure 2). :'ote hov>fever, that this effect obtains 

Insert Figure ? about here 

only for subjects In lonq-tern "on-' withdrawal circumstances. In the 
short-tern ».'lthdrav/al con:lltlon, a traditional reinforcement theory out- 
come Is observed for the oosltlvo qroups (Continuous Positive and Later 

<\ 
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PosUIv«i). Subjecfi RX^oseH to ti»t? Continuous r*osltlve oattorn of reln- 
forcenent spent nore tfno disclosing themseWos th^n rttd subjects who 
were expose** to mUed reinforcement (Initial ty negative then -josttlve). 
The difference between the Continuous '-egatlve and the Later f.;qatlve 
condition Is In the expected direction, hw/ever, the extreme nreater 
amount of talking by the Continuous !f%natlvc groups makes any Inter- 
pretation of this effect difficult, "hen wlthJrawal Is easy, perhaps 
talking for a lonner period of tlrxs to an Individual who Is being neg- 
ative represents the possibility of maklnj! that Individual become more 
positive toward you. These outcomes were Identical at each of thr-ae 
levels of Intimacy. 

tn the 'on""lthdrawal condition, the opposite effects were found, 
thus r«rut!no relnforcownt theory ond supf>ortlnq the cognitive Inter- 
pretation of a contrast effect. Duration of disclosure time was enhanced 
(Increased) v/hen Initially negative reinforcement became positive. On 
the other hand, winen reinforcement switched from positive to negative, 
subjects shov/cd a marked depression In the amount of time they spent in 
disclosing themselves. Anain, this effect was consistent at each of the 
three levels of Intimacy. 

In another study (not yet published), \^ had an opportunity to 
compare the amount of self -disclosure at each of three levels of inti- 
macy with disclosure duration. The Importance of this comparison Is 
that It demonstrates how two aspects of the sane response (verbal solf- 
dlsclosurt>) produce different outcomes. In attempting to examine an 
hypothesis advanced by Cozby (P?!!) which suggests that hinh volumjis 
of self-illsclosure nay arouse anxiety In others by bcln?t too Intimate 
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and thcrehy hecoi.'jjni Cw>stty, perfom»'d a r-poated ne.isures analysis 
on numHer of dtsctostire state-nfsnts ant! duration of fttsctosure at each 
of three tevals of Intimacy. The complication of Coshy's hypothesis Is 
that too duch disclosure can be as d*^ rous or costly as too little 
disclosure. If this Is true» there should he a curvilinear relationship 
^mtween openness and level of Intimacy. This ivas true for the arxjunt 
of tine spent talking hut was not the case for the numher of disclosures 
nade. Subjects disclosed nore low I: tlmato Itenis « than hlnh 

Intimacy Items {Tl « 2..'*'); the anount of disclosure at nedlum levels of 
Intlnacy was ^!.l. Amount of time spent dlsclosln« also varied with 
tntltnacy level. Mo\«/ever» more tine was spent dlscloslnn nedtun Ir timacy 
Infornatlon (I S seconds) than was the cas*». for \om Intimacy Information 
seconds) or high Intimacy statements (l?'^ seconds). 
These studies have consistently demonstrated that duration of 
self -disclosure Is a reliable aspect of the Interpersonal process, 
•fhlle It Is fairly easy to assess Interpersonal openness by havtnn ex- 
perlnental subjects enfjaoe In overt self-f Iscloslno behaviors, the un- 
obtrusive measure of disclosure duration offers additional advantagas. 
Time spent talking can he e.islly "-sasured with a simple pocket stop- 
vvdtch. Subjects are not aware that the length of their disclosures Is 
bclnci tapped; hence It Is Impossible for them to distort deliberately 
their responses cither to please or disrupt the experimenter's purposes. 
The stability of findings across studios usl>q this measure attests 
to Its sensitivity and Its usefulness. Future research will undoubt- 
edly demonstrate this measure to be as useful and effective In assessing 
Interpersonal behaviors as Is spactal distance. 
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